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of workplace learning modes and combined to corresponding narrative patterns 
of working identity construction previously proposed in the literature. A content 
analysis of the narratives of 40 participants, over 35 years of age, intentionally 
selected, with an approximate distribution of men and women, was carried out. 


The study identified three narrative patterns of workplace learning mode with 
five corresponding narrative patterns of working identity construction marked 
by two opposed movements, equally significant: search for stability and use of 


I rane F formal learning modes (organisational, professional and occupational identity 
cae narrative pattern); and search for flexibility and use of informal and relational 


learning modes (networking identity narrative pattern). Moreover, the 
interrelation between the modes has defined hybrid identity narrative patterns, 
and the absence of workplace learning modes has delineated transitory identity 
narrative patterns, which is understood as a transitional crisis. In conclusion, 
traditional models of identity construction coexist with flexible models, as well 
as formal learning modes coexist with informal and relational models. In both 
cases hybrid modes arise as a merger or a joint construction between pre- 
existing modes. 
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1. Introduction 


The contemporary working world and education settings have changed and have diversified over 
the past decades. This has happened mainly based on continuous processes of flexibility (Edwards, 
1998; Grote & Raeder, 2009; Sultana, 2013) and fragmentation (Castel, 2009; Kirpal, 2004; 
Sveningsson & Alvesson, 2003), which significantly modified the structure and the dynamics of 
work (Fenwick, 2001; Touraine, 2007) and education (Buchanan, 2015; Carlson, 1998). 

In order to attend theses contemporary demands, the current desired profile to the people at 
large and workers more specifically is basically grounded on personal accountability, agency and 
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continuous change (Buchanan, 2015; Evetts, 2009; Kelchtermans, 2018). This creates, on the one 
hand, room for changes and innovations but, on the other hand, instability and insecurity (Castel, 
2009; Touraine, 2007). Here it is essential to mention that the same processes have happened in 
global North as well as in global South (Antunes, 2015; Arulmani, 2011; Blustein, 2011; Espinoza- 
Herold & Gonzalez-Carriedo, 2017; International Labour Organization - ILO, 2017; Krein, 2013; 
Mazawi, 2007; Santos, 2002; Sultana, 2013, 2017). 

According to the World Bank (2013), we can socioeconomically and politically divide the world 
into two large blocks: global North and global South. The former includes the United States, 
Canada, Western Europe, Australia, New Zealand, and the developed parts of Asia, and the latter 
Africa, Latin America and developing Asia. 

From the outset, it is necessary to stress that “in the postmodern work world, individuals must 
respond to and interact with ambiguous social opportunities and complex societal offerings” 
(Savickas, 2015, p. 137), including simultaneous and parallel movements that maintain past models 
of living focused on stability, homogeneity and linearity, on the one hand, and seek new ways of 
living based on flexibility, constant change and fluidity, on the other hand (Bardon, Josserand & 
Villeséche, 2015; Strangleman, 2012). Moreover, hybrid experiences (Latour, 1993; Sullivan & 
Baruch, 2009; Ribeiro, 2015), transitional situations (Carruthers & Uzzi, 2000; Marhuenda, Martinez 
& Navas, 2004; Rascovan, 2017) and crisis livingness (Sveningsson & Alvesson 2003; Touraine, 
2007) have emerged in a systematic and more intensively way. 

These changes have rearranged not only processes and practices within the working context 
and educational settings, but also the various dimensions of the living experiences. Some of them 
have put together both working and educational experiences, such as workplace learning. This is 
therefore the main reason why we chose this study issue, that is, aiming to understand the close 
relationships between work and education through the psychosocial phenomenon of workplace 
learning. 

The psychosocial is understood as a process “that is neither ‘psychological’ nor ‘social’, but 
transcends the separation of these elements to create something new” (Frosh, 2013, p. 148) - the 
psychosocial. It is a shared and continued process of meaning-making and co-construction made 
by practices, discourses and narratives within a given reality. Thus, workplace learning is 
considered nor an educational, neither a labour phenomenon, but a working-educational one, 
where the hyphen is the mark of their inseparability (Ribeiro, 2018). 

The workplace learning studies have thereby been renovated and interrelated with other fields 
of research, such as the studies of identity, in order to continue producing valid and applicable 
knowledge in educational settings and working contexts. This interrelation has posed three basic 
issues for the current study: How has workplace learning contemporaneously been taking place? 
What are the main contemporary working identity constructions? How have these identity 
constructions performed in these learning processes? Let us see, then, how literature has tried to 
discuss these issues. 


1.1. Workplace learning 


According to Boud and Garrick (2001), in general, learning and working were traditionally 
analysed separately and based on different contexts: schools and organisations. Nevertheless, the 
field of workplace learning has chronologically developed three different analysis and 
comprehension perspectives. Firstly, it is studied by means of cognitive approaches (Handley, 
Sturdy, Fincham & Clark, 2006) based on knowledge acquisition. Secondly, by means of relational 
learning approaches, it is mainly determined by constructivist notions of sensemaking, which 
emphasise the relational aspects of learning within communities of practice (Bogenrieder & 
Nooteboom 2004; Colley, James, Diment & Tedder 2003; Wenger, 1998; Farnsworth, Kleanthous & 
Wenger-Trayner, 2016), translated into transformative learning (Mezirow, 1997, 2018) according to 
the reflexive practices (Alvesson, 2001; Spicer, Alvesson & Karreman, 2016), and practice-based 
systemic orientation (Fenwick, 2008, 2014). And, finally, by means of the complexity theory, it 
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seeks to understand how activities, knowledge and communities work together in the process of 
workplace learning (Fenwick, 2008; Fenwick & Dahlgren, 2015). 

According to Garrick (2001), Guile and Griffiths (2000) and Matthews and Candy (2001), there 
are three dominant discourses of workplace learning which refer to it as processes of knowledge 
reproduction or individual validation of knowledge, of collective knowledge creation, or of 
connectivity. 

By analysing the different learning types and processes in different contexts, Matthews and 
Candy (2001) pointed out that the working context fulfils four basic roles: certification of 
knowledge, problem solving by professional interaction, relational space of exchange and creation 
of knowledge, and organic space of reproduction. 

On the one hand, Fenwick (2001) has already highlighted, two decades ago, the importance of a 
relational and contextualised conception, in which knowledge is mediated by discourses and the 
conception thought of as a cultural practice in a working context where identity and diversity 
would be central factors for workplace learning. These concepts, condensed in the notion of 
workplace learning as “the continuous and dynamic invention within these relationships that 
enable a complex system to flourish in changing environments” (Fenwick, 2008, p. 21), are still 
current trends in the studies of workplace learning, which consider the focus on relationships as a 
common factor and not on isolated elements of the experience. On the other hand, Billett et al. 
(2012) pointed out that contemporaneity calls for conciliating different ways of learning for people 
who have different demands in different contexts. This brings two important issues postulated by 
Fenwick (2008, p. 17): “how people solve workplace problems through learning” and 
“anderstanding how particular groups of workers learn”. 

According to Handley et al. (2006), workplace learning “is not simply about developing one’s 
knowledge and practice, it also involves the process of understanding who we are and in which 
communities of practice we belong and are accepted” (p. 644), “including sustaining the interests 
of one or more groups in the practice” (Billett, 2002, p. 56). To that extent, these were the reasons 
which has led us to take identity at work as a key aspect to understand the ways in which 
workplace learning processes usually happen. 


1.2. Working identity construction 


There is a long tradition in the studies of identity, a mediating concept between the self and the 
other (person and society or J-Other relation), in its distinct dimensions including the identity at 
work. 

We will take the narrative perspective constructed by Savickas (personal communication, July 9, 
2014) as a basis to understand identity at work. This perspective stated that identity at work 
should be seen as a working identity for its dual meaning. On the one hand, it is an identity of those 
who work, and, on the other hand, it is the working of identity. Through the lens of the social 
constructionism (Gergen, 1991; McNamee, 2012), we hold a narrative and relational view to 
identity construction defining it as a relational happening in which one the self, the others and the 
world are continuously constructed through narratives socially legitimated. In this way, we might 
focus on the inseparability between self and others in a relational ontology in order to understand 
identity as a psychosocial construction, that is, a working identity (Alvesson & Willmott, 2002; 
Blustein, 2011; Fenwick, 2007; Ribeiro, 2018). 

Summing up recent studies carried out by Bardon, Josserand and Villeséche (2015), Fenwick 
(2007), Grote and Raeder (2009), Strangleman (2012) and Trede (2012), as well as global South 
studies, such as Ribeiro, Uvaldo and Silva (2016), Soto (2011), Stecher (2012) and Vera and 
Valenzuela (2012), we may identified some common patterns in the current identity construction 
processes that can be summarised on three main basis. The first one is the social structure of 
organisations what has generated the classical organisational identity (Alvesson & Willmott, 2002; 
Strangleman 2012). The second one is the embedment in communities of practice what has created 
the traditional professional and occupational identity (Dubar, 1997; Pratt, Rockmann & Kaufmann 
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2006; Trede, 2012). And, finally, the flexibility and flow of social networks, as stressed by Grote 
and Reader (2009) and Stecher (2012), what have contemporaneously produced within the social 
relations a new way of identity construction named as network identity and defined by being in- 
between spaces (Fenwick, 2007). 

This kind of thinking supposes structuring identities in a small number of the groups uniting 
around a representative identity pattern or a typology. The use of topologies as an analysis 
method has been heavily criticised based on the idea that it reduces complex reality to fixed and 
simplified types. Moreover, “for the most part, such typologies did not engage theoretically with 
broader social and socio-economic processes in contemporary workforce and society” (Burns, 2015, 
p. 934). 

Burns (2015) highlighted that typologies may opening up interpretive explanatory possibilities 
and a “more hermeneutic than categorical usage may be the best way forward to avoid the 
concretising that typologies bring to situations for which they are not entirely appropriate” (p. 
947). Layder (1998) complemented this idea by arguing that typologies may foster engagement “in 
theoretical elaboration and thus to think in terms of chains of reasoning” (p. 73). “Linking theory 
and data in a dialectical manner opens new uses for typological analysis” (Burns, 2015, p. 942). 

Regarding to the questions, we hold the view that the use of typologies should not reduce 
reality to exclusive types/categories or to “one-to-one correspondences between concepts and 
data” (Layder, 1998, p. 73). But unlike these ideas, as proposed by Burns (2015), Geels et al. (2016) 
and Layder (1998), we should focus our studies in the use of typologies as a portray of the reality 
for analytical and explicatory purposes. To that extent, grounded on a narrative approach, we 
preferred to use narrative patterns instead of types “understood as the core social discourses about 
working identity construction emerging from the workers’ personal narratives to outline, explore 
and analyse a contextualised image of the working world” (Ribeiro et al., 2016, p. 239). 

We have taken the findings from Ribeiro et al. (2016) to answer the second issue proposed in 
this paper (What are the main contemporary working identity constructions?), 

Based on the existing literature and in a content analysis from working trajectories narratives of 
a set of 40 Brazilian urban workers, the study identified five narrative patterns of working identity 
construction. 

Basically, participants have constructed their identities by means of narrative patterns described 
in the literature as organisational identity, professional and occupational identity, and network 
identity, which are named by Ribeiro et al. (2016) as organisational identity narrative patterns, 
professional and occupational identity narrative patterns, and networking identity narrative patterns. 
However, two other patterns have arisen from the analysis and have been unaddressed in the 
literature: de-identification and hybrid forms, named by the authors, respectively, as transitory 
identity narrative patterns and hybrid identity narrative patterns. All narrative patterns are in the 
plural form to highlight that, despite the presence of common structural narrative elements, they 
did not keep a perfectly homogeneous unit. 

The core social discourses from each narrative pattern were stability and security (organisational 
identity narrative patterns); specialised activity (professional and occupational identity narrative 
patterns); flexibility, networking and constant change (networking identity narrative patterns); and 
lack of plan (transitory identity narrative patterns). The hybrid identity narrative patterns were 
composed by articulating or combining existing elements from the narrative patterns previously 
described. 

Table 1 presents some examples of recording units extracted from the narratives quoted from 
Ribeiro et al. (2016, p. 246) that have represented each narrative pattern of working identity 
construction. 
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Table 1. 
Examples of Narrative Patterns of Working Identity Constructions Recording Units 
Narrative Patterns of 


Working Identity Recording Units 

Construction 

Organisational identity “The company is that manage, the company shall be responsible 
narrative patterns for our career” 


Professional and 
occupational identity 
narrative patterns 


“T have to work on my training area, no matter whether employed 
or as a self-employed worker” 


Networking identit ics ‘ : bead 

: 6 y Joint permanent jobs with temporary projects 
narrative patterns 
Transitory identity “When you don’t know where you want to go, any way will do” 
narrative patterns therefore “you're driven by chance” 


These narrative patterns of working identity construction identified from Ribeiro et al. (2016) have 
been interrelated to the main modes of workplace learning found out in the current study and later 
presented in this paper. 


1.3. Working identity construction and workplace learning: Relations, interconnections and co- 
constructions 


Buchanan (2015), Evetts (2009) and Hong, Greene and Lowery (2017) averred that identity is 
responsible for shaping people and for allowing them to negotiate their place in the world. 
Kelchtermans (2018) argued that identity would be the outcome of a working practice as well as 
the future condition for it. And, likewise, Mutch (2003) pointed out that the sense of agency would 
occur through the distinct modes of participation and identity construction within working 
contexts. 

Klotz, Billett and Winther (2014) assumed that identity plays an integral role in how people 
learn and perform. And Karmel, Bound and Rushbrook (2013), stating that “learning is identity- 
building work” (p. 5), referred to the profound interrelationship between identity and learning, as 
well as Billett (2010) to whom the relationship between learning, working and subjectivity assisted 
in understanding “how individuals direct their learning throughout their working lives” (p. 1). 

Therefore, “learning in this way is necessarily shaped by the diverse ways that individuals elect 
to engage in workplace activities” (Billett, 2010, p. 2), moreover, researchers should investigate 
how identities are generated and what role learning play in these processes (Billett, Fenwick & 
Somerville, 2007). 

In a nutshell, working identity operates as basic relational element that provide understanding 
of the distinguished ways of building the self at work by the means of learning; such ways are 
impacted by identity constructions. To that extent, working identity construction and workplace 
learning are closely intertwined and may allow us to provide relevant knowledge about both 
processes and, in a more extensive fashion, expand the working world understanding. 

Thus, drawing on working identity and workplace learning theory and using the narrative 
approach as a lens, this study aimed to identify, describe and analyse the main workplace learning 
modes undertaken by urban workers in the city of Sdo Paulo, Brazil - a global South country, and 
interrelated with the narrative patterns of working identity constructions previously described in 
Ribeiro et al. (2016). 


2. Method 


The qualitative narrative approach (Polkinghorne, 1988) was the methodology used to co- 
construction narratives with the participants and elaborate a taxonomy underpinned by common 
elements of the set of narratives grouping on categories. This taxonomy was based on the core 
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social discourses of participants’ narratives about the ways that workplace learning took place. We 
hold the view that narratives are personal constructions and discourses are collective ones 
(Brockmeier & Harre, 2003). Moreover, personal narratives enable to understand how people are 
shaped by social discourses (Alvesson & Willmott, 2002). The reliability of the research findings is 
underlain in the assumption that personal narratives are co-constructed through collective 
agreements within a community that shares common social discourses which are produced by the 
exchange of meanings and socialised practices (Denzin, 1989). 


2.1. The socio-occupational context of the participants 


The set of participants came from the city of Sado Paulo, Brazil, which can be described as a 
multicultural, globalised and wealthy city witha population of approximately 12 million, 
responsible for 71,8% of Brazil’s Gross Domestic Product (GDP) and based on industries and 
services. According to the ILO (2017), recent data by the Brazilian working world and educational 
settings have showed that its Economically Active Population (EAP) had 15.3% of people with 
college education, 53.6% of them were employed, 37.1% worked beyond the formal employment 
bonds, being active in unprotected and unregulated jobs, 13.1% were unemployed, and 51% are 
low qualified workers. In addition, the average income is US$570. 


2.2. Participants 


Participants were recruited from three different social locations in order to find distinguished 
profiles: a human resource consultancy, a public agency for labour intermediation and a university 
career counselling service. All participants were either employed or were performing working 
activities at the time of the research. The criterion for inclusion in the study was to have a working 
history of, at least, 18 years, justified by the need to evaluate continuities, changes and crises. 

The number of participants had not been set at first, but during the data collection, based on 
two criteria. First, participant’s representativeness for the study; and, secondly, saturation, when 
narratives begin to repeat (Bardin, 1977). The database from Ribeiro et al. (2016) was used to form 
the set of participants, aiming nevertheless to explore another research problem. At the end, there 
were 40 participants, with balanced number of men and women (57.5% men and 42.5% women), 
between 40 and 50 years of age (50%), 18-to-30 years of working history, and with a college degree 
(82,5%). The majority were married (72.5%) and employed in private or public companies (52.5%) 
or with mixed careers (30%), that is, part of it as employees, part of it as self-employed workers. 


2.3. Instruments and procedures 


We asked each participant to construct a free narrative of his/her working career (face-to-face 
narrative interview method as proposed by Polkinghorne, 1988), and whenever needed, the narrative 
was questioned by the researcher for the purpose of explanations, unexplored issues, and 
additional information (Van Langenhove & Harré, 1993). It is a movement of narrative co- 
construction in which the participant tells his/her story (autobiography) that is being rebuilt 
through researcher interventions (heterobiography). After institutional approval and the consent 
of participants, the interviews were conducted at the location of the recruitment therefrom, lasted 
on average 85 minutes and began as a triggering phrase, “Tell me about your working history.” 


2.4. Analysis of narratives 


Based on the qualitative narrative approach (Polkinghorne, 1988), a content analysis of the narratives 
was conducted. It was divided into three stages, aiming to identify common elements of the 
narratives and to build taxonomy of workplace learning supported by participants’ common 
narrative patterns. The personal narratives worked as a method to detect common narrative 
patterns (social discourses) of contemporary workplace learning modes (Bardin, 1977; Van 
Langenhove & Harré, 1993). 

a) Pre-analysis - performing fluctuating reading of each narrative to systematise their contents 
aiming to understand the core processes of workplace learning modes. 
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b) Vertical analysis - identifying key indicators of the narratives of each participant, as well as 
recording units extracted from the narratives that represented these indicators. The coding was 
made by three different expert judges to guarantee the process reliability. 

c) Horizontal analysis - grouping narratives according to their common content (indicators and 
recording units), based on the constant comparative method proposed by Strauss and Corbin (1990), 
and systematising the core social discourses that represent the main workplace learning modes, 
creating a taxonomy. Here it is essential to mention that the taxonomy produced is a conceptual 
construct aiming to organise the data for the purpose of identifying narrative patterns, it is not the 
reality itself. 


3. Results 


Through content analysis, we first present the narrative patterns of workplace learning modes 
brought by participants along with recording units to exemplify each of them seeking to discuss 
the first basic issue proposed in this paper (How has workplace learning contemporaneously been 
taking place?). Secondly, the narrative patterns of workplace learning modes founded were 
associated to each narrative pattern of working identity construction systematised by Ribeiro et al. 
(2016), seeking to discuss the third basic issue proposed in this paper (How have these working 
identity constructions performed in these learning processes?). And, finally, the second basic issue 
proposed in this paper (What are the main contemporary working identity constructions?) has been 
answered using data obtained in Ribeiro et al. (2016). In respect of the ethical standards, the author 
of each submitted recording unit will be identified with a code name to preserve his/her 
anonymity and in brackets following relevant excerpts from their narratives (e.g., Mary, female, 41, 
single). 


3.1. Narrative patterns of workplace learning 


First, seeking to answer the first basic issue proposed in this paper (How has workplace learning 
contemporaneously been taking place?), three narrative patterns of workplace learning have been 
found out, namely: formal workplace learning narrative patterns offered by training and development 
organisational system, formal workplace learning narrative patterns offered by specialised educational 
institutions, and informal and relational workplace learning narrative patterns. 

Thus, the formal workplace learning narrative patterns has been defined in a two-fold manner 
based on who offers learning. First, workplace learning offered by training and development 
organisational system, and, second, workplace learning offered by specialised educational 
institutions. 

First, in formal workplace learning narrative patterns offered by training and development 
organisational system, participants sought models of institutional learning, primarily determined 
by the company where they worked. Sherry (female, 30, single) pointed out, “the company is the 
identification model for change”, “one should enter as an intern and learn (...) must receive 
guidance to change so that she/he knows where to go”. This learning mode would preferably be a 
formal learning based on reproduction models, as suggested by Herbert (male, 49, married): “the 
employee development process should always be a linear thing and formally established by the 
responsible sectors”. Although workplace learning can very often stay in the background, as for 
“stability and security are more important than professional growth” (Arthur, male, 43, married). 

Secondly, in formal workplace learning narrative patterns offered by specialised educational 
institutions, participants have the need for constant learning, which is externally determined and 
performed in a formal way by means of reproduction models. However, unlike the previous 
workplace learning narrative patterns, these people sought out this training outside the working 
context, in specialised educational institutions, as stated by Cindy (female, 39, married): “I came 
back to take training courses to resume my career”, and Mark (male, 58, married): “My 
commitment is with professional competence in my area, in my profession, so I always search to 
take refresher and specialisation courses.” 
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Michael (male, 58, married) asserted that: 


I like to know a lot about a subject rather than knowing a little bit about each thing. Therefore, I 
constantly do specialization courses outside the company that I work for, because the organizational 
trainings usually add little to my career and I am very innovation-driven. 


In this way, pursuit for quality and innovation is an important aim and should be achieved 
outside the working place in order to develop professional competencies differently from the way 
in which company used to offer as training. 

And, finally, in informal and relational workplace learning narrative patterns, participants mostly 
sought relational and informal modes of learning, in which they can experience changes and 
constant reconstructions, because “life should be built by experimentation” (Carl, male, 42, 
married), and “every time I changed jobs, I didn’t have the technical knowledge of the business 
and had to learn by doing it” (Susan, female, 36, married), justified by the notion that “I have an 
original work, not formal, so I do my own training” (Nancy, female, 36, single). 

The learning-by-doing, learn with competent and more experienced colleagues, and the quest 
for punctual experiences seem to define this kind of workplace learning. 


3.2. Main modes of workplace learning associated with narrative patterns of working identity 
construction 


Secondly, seeking to answer the third basic issue proposed in this paper (How have these identity 
constructions performed in these learning processes), the purpose was to identify the different 
learning narrative patterns associated with every narrative pattern of working identity 
construction described. 

Participants who constructed an organisational identity narrative pattern preferred to use formal 
workplace learning narrative patterns offered by training and development organisational system, as 
showed by Charles (male, 64, married) “Ideally, you would go into a firm and develop within it, 
go through all the training it offers, take on bigger commitments, earn more, go on a career”. 

In the organisational identity narrative pattern, it was very clear that security and standardization 
were two basic principles for career construction, as well as for workplace learning, as indicated by 
Herbert (male, 49, married): 


All changes and transitions over career, as well as the employee development process, should always be 
a linear thing and formally established by the responsible sectors (...), the important learning just takes 
place in the training offered by the company. 


Participants who constructed a professional and occupational identity narrative pattern have the 
need for constant learning for their professional development, which is externally determined and 
performed in a formal way by means of reproduction models. However, unlike the organisational 
identity narrative patterns, these people preferred to seek out this training outside the working 
context, in specialised educational institutions, as stated by P17 (male, 58, married): “I always 
search to take refresher and specialisation courses” (formal workplace learning narrative patterns 
offered by specialised educational institutions). 

Participants who constructed a networking identity narrative pattern mostly sought informal and 
relational modes of learning, in which they can experience changes and constant reconstructions, as 
asserted by Carl (male, 42, married): “life should be built by experimentation”, and Nancy (female, 
36, single): “I do my own training”. 

The transitory identity narrative patterns, as a pattern of contingency and transition, in general, 
had no learning models, in contrast, in the hybrid identity narrative patterns, participants combined 
or intertwined formal and informal learning modes. The former can be exemplified by Tom (male, 41, 
married), and the latter by Donald (male, 42, single). Tom, who typified a transitory identity 
narrative pattern, said that: “I have never been able to identify with my working activities, so 
training does not make sense to me, it’s a waste of time”. In pursuit of a high specialised and 
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qualified development, which was pointed as key issue for people who construct a hybrid identity 
narrative pattern, Donald (male, 42, single) argued that: 


Currently, in companies, nowadays, you must be adaptable to keep the job that is much-valued (...) 
and, to be able to keep stability along with adaptability, you should take advantage of both the formal 
training that the company offers and the everyday workplace learning. 


The quest for flexibility, novelties and constant change has emerged in the group of participants 
as key points for a hybrid identity narrative pattern, which appears to lead to informal and relational 
learning mode. A good example of that is a brief excerpt of Brenda’s (female, 36, married) interview: 


When I started my work there, I was a little concerned because some co-workers were there for a long 
time and I did not wish that for my career, because I need to live by what I like doing, but I also need 
constant change. To do so, I do all the training that the company offers, as well as I try to take external 
courses and participate in lectures and workshops whenever possible. I need to be always 
professionally updated. 


4. Discussion 


The flexibility of working world has generated a diversification in the identity construction 
strategies and in the workplace learning strategies, though these strategies have still clearly 
maintained certain characteristics determined by more traditional patterns of their configuration, 
such as stability, trend towards standardisation and little change (Bardon et al., 2015; Edwards, 
1998; Grote & Reader, 2009). In other words, we have been experiencing transitional situations in 
which old ways of being and workplace learning coexist with new ones (Grote & Raeder 2009; 
Sveningsson & Alvesson, 2003; Touraine 2007). 

Our main findings have confirmed the former statement, since we have realised in the set of 
participants two opposed and equally significant current narrative movements: the movement of 
searching for stability and the movement of searching for flexibility, which is a view confirmed by 
Alvesson & Willmott (2002), ILO (2017), Sullivan and Baruch (2009), Sultana (2013), and Touraine 
(2007) in the global North, and by Krein (2013), Ribeiro (2015) and Soto (2011) in the global South, 
as well as hybrid models (Ribeiro, 2015; Sullivan & Baruch, 2009) and crisis situations (Castel, 
2009). 

The results of this study have also corroborated the recommendations of Billett (2010), Billett et 
al. (2007), Buchanan (2015), Evetts (2009), Hong et al. (2017), Karmel et al. (2013), Kelchtermans 
(2018), Klotz et al. (2014), and Mutch (2003). They stated that the ways in which people construct 
their identities assist in understanding the predominant modes those people prefer to learn at 
work. 

Accordingly, confirming also the claims of Billett et al. (2012) and Fenwick (2008), people with 
different demands in different contexts have the need to conciliate different ways of learning, 
likewise, the set of participants sought equally opposed modes of learning focused on formal and 
informal learning modes that, in the working context, were related to different ways of 
constructing identities. 

First, the search for stability generated demand for formal learning modes constructed by formal 
workplace learning narrative patterns from the participants (organisational, professional and occupational 
identity narrative patterns), as referred by Alvesson and Wilmott (2002), Dubar (1997), Evetts (2009), 
Pratt et al. (2009) and Trede (2012). Whereas, secondly, the search for flexibility generated the 
demand for informal and relational learning modes constructed by informal and relational workplace 
learning narrative patterns from the participants (networking identity narrative patterns), as argued by 
Bardon et al. (2015), Billett (2014), Blustein (2011), Buchanan (2015), Edwards (1998), Fenwick 
(2007), Grote and Raeder (2009) and Kelchtermans (2018). Moreover, thirdly, a demand of 
articulating or combining the two modes (formal and informal workplace learning narrative patterns) 
has been generated (hybrid identity narrative patterns), a view confirmed by Carruthers and Uzzi 
(2000), Latour (1993), Ribeiro (2018), Spicer et al. (2016) and Sullivan and Baruch (2009). And, 
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finally, it is also worth noting that crisis and transitional situations have been increasing 
considerably both in working identity constructions and workplace learning modes (Buchanan, 
2015; Rascovan, 2017; Strangleman, 2012; Touraine, 2007). 

Then, it is essential to highlight that there are patterns in identity constructions and in 
combined methods of workplace learning, which can be identified, but they show some 
heterogeneity that claims the attention of business managers and educators. Hence there is a 
plurality in the demand for different learning processes, ranging from the formally established 
workplace learning processes, such as training (formal workplace learning narrative patterns offered 
by training and development organisational system), moving through the formally established in 
educational institutions, such as training and specialisation courses (formal workplace learning 
narrative patterns offered by specialised educational institutions), to ways of informal learning in 
the working environment itself (informal and relational workplace learning narrative patterns) as Billett 
et al. (2012) and Fenwick (2008) had stressed. 


5. Conclusions and limitations 


Hence, this paper aimed to identify and analyse both working identity constructions associated with 
the corresponding workplace learning modes that take place between urban workers who live in the 
city of Sao Paulo (Brazil). 

Firstly, the main workplace learning modes have been identified and, then, associated with each 
narrative pattern of the systematised identity constructions. In organisational identity constructions, 
decisive external patterns focused on formal learning modes prevail. In general, these learning 
modes take place in the reproduction of pre-existing models that are offered primarily by the 
employing company, such as training courses. In professional and occupational identity constructions, 
there is also the predominance of external patterns that, by means of pre-existing models of 
reproduction, are decisive in formal learning, even though the search for external training in 
specialised educational institutions prevails. In hybrid identity constructions, formal and informal 
learning models are interrelated or interlaid, while in transitory identity constructions there are no 
learning models. 

In short, as literature has pointed out, contemporaneity has been calling for conciliating 
different narrative patterns of constructing the self in the world (Antunes, 2015; Bardon et al., 2015; 
Buchanan, 2015; Rascovan, 2017; Ribeiro et al., 2016) as well as learning modes for people with 
distinguished needs in different contexts (Billett, 2014; Fenwick & Dahlgren, 2015; Kelchtermans, 
2018; Mezirow, 2018). Therefore, it is important to interrelate working identity constructions and 
workplace learning modes in order to understand the working-educational dynamics, contexts, 
relations and settings in the contemporary. 

Although the implications of our study seem to be relevant, our research has its limitations, 
because it comprises only participants from one single context and does not represent the entire 
Sao Paulo residents. Nevertheless, it has potential of giving insight into how Brazilian people build 
their working identities and prefer to learn at workplace in a predominantly vulnerable context. 
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